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INTRODUCTION 
by 

William T. Stone 



Recent events at home and abroad have compelled many thought- 
ful Americans to reconsider some of the fundamental bases of 
American foreign poUcy. Assumptions which were accepted without 
question a few years ago are today open to doubt. Familiar terms 
which once carried a definite meaning have lost their original 
connotation. While public opinion continues to debate the issues 
of foreign policy in terms of "isolation versus collective action" or 
"democracy against dictatorship," these labels have become increas- 
ingly meaningless, and have served only to confuse the central issues. 

What has happened in the world since that fatal explosion on the 
South Manchuria Railway on the night of September i8, 1931 has 
been profoundly disturbing. The United States, despite its relative 
geographical isolation, has not been untouched. The swift sequence 
of events in Spain, Central Europe and the Far East has left its 
imprint not only on American foreign policy but also on the minds 
of the American people. It has been disconcerting to complacent 
advocates of those "traditional" American poUcies like the Monroe 
Doctrine, Freedom of the Seas and "no entangling alliances." It 
has been equally disturbing to advocates of the new "neutrality" 
who find that rigid formulas to keep the country out of war may 
not always serve the cause of peace. It has been no less disquieting 
to liberal supporters of collective action who have wdtnessed the 
rapid disintegration of the "New World Order" under the pressure 
of aggressive dictatorships and imperialist democracies. Each of 
these groups has been forced to shift its ground or to re-examine 
its premises. While all sections of opinion desire peace, the hack- 
neyed slogans advanced by competing pressure groups seem 
strangely unreal in the world of today. 

The purpose of this symposium is to stimulate critical examina- 
tion of the central problems confronting American foreign policy 
today. The two contributors represent different points of view. 
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Yet neither of them accepts the labels which have been attached 
to the two major sections of American opinion. Both have sought 
to reconsider fundamental assumptions, to clarify terms and to face 
realities. Both have submitted specific recommendations. Neither 
claims that his program will preserve peace in the world or guaran- 
tee peace for America. While the programs inevitably diverge 
sharply on important issues, they reveal complete or near agree- 
ment on a nimiber of points. Taken together, they afford a basis for 
advancing the discussion of American foreign policy beyond the 
elementary stage of slogans. 

Frederick L. Schuman is Professor of Political Science at Williams 
College and the author of International Politics — An Introduction 
to the Western State System, as well as other books on current world 
affairs. George Soule is an editor of The New Republic and the 
author of A Planned Society. 
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A 



Policy For Promoting 

by 

Frederick L. Schuman 



Peace 



/. THESIS 



The historical evolution o£ Western culture has confronted modern 
man with a new riddle of the Sphinx. If he solves it correctly, all 
things are his. If he fails to solve it, the penalty is death. The riddle 
flows from a phenomenon of "cultural lag." From the tenth to the 
eighteenth centuries Western civilization developed progressively 
into a system of politically sovereign nation-states competing with 
one another by force and fraud for power and prestige. Since the 
eighteenth century Western civilization has developed progressively 
into an interdependent world market out of which has evolved a 
socially integrated world community. The new has been superim- 
posed upon the old, but it has not superseded the old. The economic 
and social unification of the great society of the machine age has 
not been accompanied by any commensurate degree of political and 
administrative imification. On the contrary the epoch of machine 
industry and of world trade and travel has been precisely the epoch 
of nationalism, militarism and imperialism in their most extreme 
forms. 

Under contemporary conditions of international relations the 
bellicose pursuit of power and glory by political weapons famiUar 
to Machiavelli and Clausewitz is incompatible with the peaceful 
pursuit of wealth and welfare by economic institutions and practices 
familiar to Ricardo and Keynes. In the First World War the will- 
to-power ruined the hope-of-plenty and partially shattered the fabric 
of the world society. A Second World War may demolish that 
fabric utterly. Modern man must choose between economic unity 
and political anarchy. The world has become too small for both. 

The world dilemma of the twentieth century, of which the 
dilemma of American foreign policy is but an aspect, springs from 
the persistence of the values, beliefs and habits of the remote past 
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into a present to which they have become irrelevant. Present needs 
call for world unity in politics and administration. Past creeds call 
for provincialism, parochialism and the competitive glorification of 
tribal gods. This disharmony between the needs of today and the 
creeds of yesterday produces maladjustments and tensions in ever- 
widening circles. In the Covenant of 1919, Woodrow Wilson pointed 
toward a future in which the great society could achieve salvation 
through the renunciation of power politics and international anarchy, 
and the cooperative organization of order and peace. In the politics 
of Fascism, MussoUni, Hitler and Hirohito point toward a recap- 
tured past in which the disintegration of the great society is threat- 
ened by an accelerated descent of an anarchic world toward ever 
lower levels of impoverishment, brutality and tribal fanaticism. One 
solution or the other must ultimately prevail. 

The Western State System is now oscillating violently between 
these poles. From 1919 to 1931 the forces of order made steady 
headway against the forces of anarchy. Since 1931 the direction of 
movement has been reversed. The embryonic institutions of the 
world commonwealth of the future have crumbled. The lawless 
violence and ruthless duplicity of Recdpolitil^ have reasserted them- 
selves. The world community is therefore stumbling towards murder, 
suicide and the bloody doom of the heritage of Western culture. 

America is still a part of the world community. The United States 
came into being at a time when the forces of the new industrialism 
were beginning to bind all peoples together into a closely knit net- 
work of economic and cultural relationships. America cannot sever 
its ties with the world market, even if it would, nor can it escape 
entanglement in the grim game of power among the nations. Its 
interests in prosperity and security are today inseparable from the 
cause of order and law in the society of nations. The peace and 
welfare of its people depend on a reversal of the trend toward 
anarchy and a resumption of the march toward the unity of the 
world. 

In a narrower and more immediate sense the prospects of war 
or peace for America today rest upon a relatively simple problem of 
power. "Isolationism" and "collective security" are alike immaterial 
—for the one is impossible, the other is impracticable and neither 
has any direct bearing upon the problem in its present form. Equally 
irrelevant, or at most only remotely relevant, arc the familiar dis- 
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tinctions between the wicked and the virtuous, the democracies 
and the dictatorships, the peace-seekers and the war-makers. The 
problem of power which is of the essence of the issue springs from 
the nature of the Western State System itself and from the con- 
temporary direction of change in the world balance of forces. When 
one Power or group of Powers threatens to achieve such pre- 
ponderance as to menace the integrity and independence of all 
others, the threatened Powers invariably band together to preserve 
the equilibrium. The balance is maintained by armaments and 
alliances. When aspirants to ascendency attain approximate parity 
of power with the defenders of the existing distribution of power, 
the result is a highly unstable equilibrium in which armed force is 
ultimately resorted to as a test of the relative ability of the com- 
petitors to impose their will on one another. The test of force is 
averted only when an unstable parity of power among rivals is 
avoided. 

The United States is involved in the power process as pawn if 
not as player. A Second World War, which is the only kind of war 
in which there is danger of American involvement, can come about 
only if the challengers of the status quo — Germany, Italy, Japan and 
their satellites— are permitted to achieve sufficient power to risk a 
test of force with the defenders. The United States is willy-nilly 
among the defenders, along with Britain, France, the U.S.S.R. and 
their allies. The United States cannot permit its own security to be 
jeopardized through the conquest of Europe or Asia or both by the 
Fascist coalition. This alignment is not primarily a product of 
ethics or ideologies but rather of the existing pattern of power rela- 
tionships and of national interests and aspirations on both sides. 

If the possibility of Fascist hegemony over Eurasia becomes an 
imminent probability, the United States will fight. The United 
States can avoid the necessity of fighting only by checkmating the 
aspirations of the Powers which threaten to upset the world bal- 
ance. It cannot do this alone, nor is it as yet called upon to attempt 
to. It cannot as yet do this in cooperation with other defenders, 
for most of the others are not yet prepared to take effective common 
action. It can, however, use the material and moral resources at its 
disposal to strengthen the world forces tending to maintain the 
equilibrium (and thereby to maintain peace) and to weaken the 
world forces tending to upset the equilibrium (and thereby to 
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precipitate war). If it succeeds in making a significant contribu- 
tion toward this result, it may never be called upon to use military 
means. If the enterprise of preserving the balance fails, America will 
almost inevitably be bound to resort to force for the defense of its 
own security. 

In the current crisis the Republic must hold fast to its enduring 
interests and purposes, but must adjust its methods to the demands 
of the moment. The requisite methods must consist of measures 
and procedures adequate to cope writh the forces of anarchy by con- 
fronting them with their own weapons. These weapons are propa- 
ganda, intrigue, shrewd and flexible diplomacy, the deUberate use 
of economic power to serve political ends and, ultimately, armed 
force. Force will need to be used only if America lacks the wit to 
devise other methods or if all other methods fail. 

Effective measures and procedures cannot be prescribed in statutes 
nor rigidly set forth in detailed and immutable programs. Ameri- 
cans must rely upon their diplomats and strategists to serve Ameri- 
can interests by adaptable policies calculated to meet the exigencies 
of each crisis. They must emancipate themselves from meaningless 
shibboleths and dedicate themselves to an intelligent understanding 
of the game in process. They must insist with unceasing vigilance 
upon the pursuit of ends compatible with the long-run interests to 
be served, but they must grant freedom of action in the choice of 
means. Otherwise they will be defeated at the outset and become 
incapable of achieving either peace or security for the United States. 

The task of the day is one of Hquidation and readjustment. All 
policies which strengthen the forces of anarchy and weaken the 
forces of order in the outer world must be abandoned. Whatever 
promotes the success of the anarchists in the realization of their 
ambitions and the enhancement of their power is ultimately a threat 
to American security and peace. That they are unable to menace 
America today does not in the least guarantee such inability to- 
morrow, nor does it release America from the self-interested obliga- 
tion of meeting the issue while it can still be met with a minimum 
of risk. Their triumph will in the short run involve America in 
war by upsetting the world balance of power and creating a situa- 
tion in which America may be obliged to intervene in arms to 
restore the equilibrium. Their triumph will in the long run menace 
American security and prosperity by destroying the foundations of 
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the great society. Whatever serves the purposes of those who resist 
anarchic aggression ultimately promotes the cause of peace and 
security for America and strengthens the hope of world order. 



//. NATIONAL INTERESTS 



Peace per se is never an end or objective of foreign policy. War 
or neutrality per se are never the goals of diplomacy. Peace is the 
legal status or condition which prevails between states when the 
objectives of foreign policy are pursued without overt recourse to 
armed coercion. War is the condition which follows resort to such 
coercion whenever it encounters resistance. Neutrality is the con- 
dition which prevails after a state has reached a decision not to par- 
ticipate in war between other states. None of these conditions is 
itself a decision nor a purpose or goal of foreign policy. When a 
state resorts to coercion by violence it seldom does so because its 
people or politicians "want war"; they merely value certain ends 
more than they value the absence of conflict and they envisage these 
ends as being unobtainable without resort to force. If the enemy 
yields without resistance, "war" is averted and "peace" preserved. 
When a state refrains from recourse to force, even though its in- 
terests are injured or menaced, it does so because the particular 
interests in question are not valued so highly nor jeopardized so 
seriously as to warrant resort to force for their defense— or because 
the prospective risks of a test of force appear to be greater than the 
probable benefits of protecting the interests by arms. Peace can 
always be had by surrender. But national interests cannot be pro- 
tected or promoted by surrender. The object of foreign policy is 
invariably the protection and promotion of national interests, vari- 
ously defined. 

What then are the interests of the United States which necessarily 
furnish the point of departure for any consideration of foreign 
policy.? Between 1783 and 1900 "Manifest Destiny" and territorial 
expansion westward and southward constituted interests judged 
worthy of promotion and defense by all the means at the disposal 
of the Republic. The assertion of the hegemony of the United States 
over the American continents has usually been regarded as such an 
interest since 1823. From the beginning of their history as an organ- 
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ized nation, however, the people of the United States have also 
worshiped the gods of business enterprise and have extended their 
trade and investments over the planet. The fortunes of millions have 
been increasingly entangled in the ever-tightening web of interna- 
tional commerce and finance. The maintenance of ties with the 
markets of the world has become a national interest and a stake of 
diplomacy no less valued than the imperial domains which were 
the earlier objects of foreign policy. But while the lands to the west 
and south lay within the reach of American power, the interests of 
business and therewith of American economy and American society 
as a whole lay in large measure beyond the seas and outside of the 
areas of American strategic dominance. Political weakness forbad 
involvement in the politics of Europe and Asia. But the stakes of 
economics demanded diplomatic promotion and protection. How 
could a Repubhc without effective power beyond the Atlantic and 
Pacific defend trans-oceanic business interests whose fate meant 
weal or woe for the rulers of America and for a large proportion of 
its citizenry.? 

The initial formula devised to meet this problem failed from the 
outset to achieve its purpose. That purpose was the promotion of 
trade with the outer world and the maintenance of peace (since 
peace is the condition under which trade can most advantageously 
be developed) by the avoidance of entanglement in pohtical con- 
troversies and conflicts abroad. The formula was one of economic 
expansion plus political isolation. In 1796 Hamilton and Wash- 
ington advised the extension of American commercial relations 
with European businessmen and the avoidance of political con- 
nections with European governments. They hoped that peace and 
profits would accrue from a mixed attitude of economic involve- 
ment and political aloofness. They were in error. Trade itself be- 
came a major national interest soon regarded as worth fighting 
for. In 1798 the United States fought France, in 1801-1805 the Barbary 
States, in 18 12 England. Political isolationism and insistence upon 
neutral trading rights availed nothing to keep the United States out 
of European wars so long as Americans traded with European 
buyers and sellers of goods. The isolationist myth in its original 
form became hallowed by successive generations of ancestor-wor- 
shipers. Its hollowness escaped notice. 

The myth was again exploded in the twentieth century. Another 
general conflict repeated the pattern of Napoleonic wars. American 
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economy was progressively enmeshed in the economy of the bel- 
ligerents. The accidents of foreigii naval power caused one side to 
buy American goods and the other to sink them. America finally 
joined the buyers in fighting the sinkers and thereby preserved the 
world balance of power which German victory would have 
destroyed. 

The course of events since 1900 has also demonstrated that the 
United States as a "World Power" cannot view with indifference 
the vicissitudes of world power elsewhere and the combinations and 
collisions of friendships and enmities in Europe and Asia. If the 
United States as an economic entity is inextricably entangled in 
world business, the United States as a political entity is equally 
entangled in world politics even though many of its citizens prefer 
to deny the fact. Geography forbids any quests for territory on other 
continents. Geography likewise prevents other Powers from seek- 
ing conquests in the western hemisphere so long as the American 
Republic is a united nation, able and willing to veto any extension 
of foreign imperialisms into its own sphere of hegemony. But the 
prosperity of the United States in world economy and the security 
of the United States in world politics depend constantly on relations 
between other Powers on other continents. 

In the absence of an orderly organization of the community of 
nations into a world commonwealth and in the presence of a world- 
wide competition for power among rival sovereignties, American 
prosperity and security are both served best by the maintenance of 
an equilibrium among the Powers abroad. Any fundamental dis- 
turbance of that equilibrium, any threat of the conquest of Europe 
or Asia by single Powers or coalitions of Powers menaces the in- 
terests of the United States. Elementary considerations of welfare 
and defense dictate action to preserve the balance in the outer 
world. America entered the First World War to redress a balance 
in danger of destruction, though the slogans by which support was 
mobilized emphasized other definitions of interest. America may 
be obliged to enter future World Wars if they threaten to eventuate 
in similar fashion. 

Myths die hard. The mythical belief that Americans can do busi- 
ness all over the world and somehow escape political entanglement 
all over the world is all but dead. The myth of American aloof- 
ness from the power game abroad and of American indifference 
to the world balance of power persists. The new myth that America 
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can have peace by abandoning trade likewise persists. It has a crude 
logic on its side. If politics and econoinics are inseparable, then 
economic isolationism is the necessary price of political isolation- 
ism. But the former is as impossible as the latter except on terms 
which Americans are wholly unwilling to accept. Jefferson at- 
tempted such a program in 1808 and failed. Bryan advocated an 
approach to it in 1914 and was overruled by the exigencies of the 
market-place and the polling booth. Nostalgic hopes as to what 
might have been, and grim determination that future Jeffersons 
and Bryans shall and must accomplish the impossible, are alike ir- 
relevant to stubbornly irreducible reality. 

America is today more than ever part of the world society. 
Prosperity and security are its major interests and goals. Trade and 
peace are the means thereto. Political and economic developments 
all over the globe affect profoundly both the interests in question 
and the means adopted to serve them. In the future as in the past 
political conflicts abroad may occur in which the United States 
must intervene for the sake of its own safety within the western 
hemisphere. American economic interdependence with producers 
and consumers abroad is no less intimate. The United States nor- 
mally imports all of its rubber, most of its chromite, tungsten, an- 
timony, tin and manganese and much of its mercury, aluminum, 
wool and nitrates from abroad. The United States normally sells 
abroad most of its output of cotton and tobacco and much of its 
oil, copper, wheat, machinery, motor cars, etc. Its exports totaled 
over $5,000,000,000 in 1928 and almost $3,000,000,000 in 1937. Al- 
most $14,000,000,000 of American private capital are invested abroad 
with $3,000,000,000 in Europe, almost $1,000,000,000 in Asia and 
most of the balance in Canada and Latin America. 

These facts will not down nor can they be altered to any sub- 
stantial degree by wishful thinking or action. All poUtics is the art 
of what is possible. To insulate America from world politics by 
separating America from world economy is quite impossible so 
long as the world society survives and so long as Americans value 
the prosperity which is possible only on the basis of an international 
exchange of goods and service. The abandonment of American 
business interests abroad spells a degree of national impoverishment 
which the American community will never willingly accept. Such 
abandonment, were it possible, would not in the least lessen Amer- 
ica's inevitable interests in the vicissitudes of Weltpoliti\. 
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///. ENDS AND MEANS 



America's major national interests today are the promotion of 
world trade as a means toward American prosperity and the pro- 
motion of world peace as a means toward American security. 
These interests are world-wide. But *he power at the disposal of the 
United States is local. When used alone it is sufficient to protect 
trade and enforce peace on the American continents. But it is in- 
sufficient, without support from other Powers, to achieve these 
purposes in Europe or Asia where other Powers enjoy ascendency. 
Under these constant circumstances of political geography, the 
United States may hypothetically achieve its objective (i) by com- 
binations with other Powers outside the sphere of American power 
against Powers which threaten these interests; (2) by efforts to 
persuade all other Powers to subscribe to general principles of in- 
ternational conduct which promise protection of such interests in 
regions beyond the reach of American power; or (3) by efforts to 
change the whole character of the Western State System by trans- 
forming it into a politically organized world commonwealth, the 
members of which will renounce the competitive pursuit of power 
and form a concert of power for the promotion of trade in the 
world market and the enforcement of peace in the world society. 

The first method is forbidden by ancestral inhibitions. It might 
frequently promote peace by checkmating potential peace-breakers 
before they have become powerful enough to risk a test of force, 
but in practice it is resorted to only in desperate emergencies after 
war has already broken out. The second method is that which has 
historically been resorted to. The isolationist doctrine invited Amer- 
icans to do business with Europe but to abstain from involvement 
in European politics as a means toward peace for America if not 
for Europe. Its corollaries of neutral rights and freedom of the seas 
invited Europeans to subscribe to principles which would protect 
American trade even in wartime. This procedure neither protected 
trade nor preserved peace because America lacked power by itself 
to do either and would not act with other Powers to enforce the 
principles enunciated. The Monroe Doctrine invited Europeans to 
do business with the Americas but warned them against playing 
politics in the Americas. It achieved its purposes because American 
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power alone sufficed in the western hemisphere to enforce the prin- 
ciples laid down. The Open Door doctrine invited all the world 
to do business in Asia, to abstain from playing politics in Asia and 
to subscribe to principles promoting trade and peace. It has failed 
because here again America lacked power to enforce its will and 
would not commit itself to common action with others. 

The third method is the method envisaged by Woodrow Wilson 
as the only ultimate solution of the American dilemma and the 
world dilemma of the twentieth century. It involves a revolution 
in the national policies of all states and in the entire system of inter- 
national relations which has emerged from the past. It involves the 
world-wide acceptance of the ideology of liberalism and of prin- 
ciples of non-aggression, non-intervention, peaceful change and 
collective security for all through the collective organization and 
enforcement of order and justice. The Wilsonian dream was re- 
pudiated by America first and later by the remainder of an un- 
regenerate humanity — unripe for a new way of life, befuddled by 
past habits and present frustrations, and driven desperately back- 
ward toward ancient patterns of anarchic violence by the very fears 
and insecurities engendered from its rejection of the vision of an 
ordered world. 

What alternative channels of action are open to the United States 
in its quest for trade and peace.'' This question can be considered 
realistically in terms neither of an impossible isolationism nor of a 
visionary collectivism but only of the issues posed by the reversion 
of international society to Machtpolitil^. What are the concrete and 
specific threats to trade and peace inherent in the present configura- 
tion of power politics ? How can they be met } 

The nature of the threat during the present decade is not in 
doubt. It lies in the prospect of a continued extension of the areas 
of the earth under the control of the totalitarian autarchies at 
Berlin, Rome and Tokyo. The victory of Fascism on a world scale, 
whether achieved by armed aggrandizement or by intrigue and 
revolution, spells the doom of world economy and the death of any 
hope of ordered peace. It also spells the destruction of the world 
balance of power. Both results are a direct threat to the prosperity 
and security of the United States. An American foreign policy in 
1938 which is devoted to the service of these interests must by 
definition be a policy designed to checkmate the march of the 
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Fascist Powers toward world hegemony. This objective is more 
important than peace per se not because peace is less important than 
prosperity and security but because the triumph of totalitarian 
autarchy on a world scale means the end of security and prosperity 
for America and the end of peace as well. 

Before discussing practicable methods of meeting this threat, it is 
imperative to consider prevailing policies which not only fail to 
meet it but render it ever more acute. The United States, like other 
threatened Powers, has sought safety in flight. In so doing it has 
found no safety. On the contrary, it has served the purposes of the 
forces of Fascism almost as directly as if it were allied with the 
Fascist Powers. It has strengthened their influence, faciUtated their 
conquests and brought ever nearer the menace to American security 
and prosperity from which it has sought to escape. Most Ameri- 
cans, Uke most Britishers and Frenchmen, have hesitated to cease 
retreating out of fear of war. They have assumed that peace could 
be purchased by surrender and they have discovered belatedly, since 
they are not disposed to surrender everything to aggressors, that 
surrender brings war ever nearer by enhancing the power of the 
war-makers and weakening the abihty of their victims to resist. 
This tragic fallacy poses alternatives which are wholly false and 
unreal, at least so far as America is concerned. The choice is not 
between surrender and war or between isolation and war. It is 
between resistance to those who jeopardize American interests and 
the betrayal of those interests into the hands of their destroyers. 

Not to resist is to invite war unless non-resistance be carried to 
the point of surrendering utterly America's stake in the world 
society. Such a surrender may well unleash forces in the outer 
world which will ultimately threaten continental America with 
aggression. Under such circumstances peace via non-resistance will 
mean peace at the cost of an intolerable surrender of American 
independence and American security. Resistance now involves risks 
which are less dangerous than those of non-resistance. For America 
such resistance will be most effective under present circumstances 
if it is non-military in character. To resist by non-military means 
is not to invite war but to avert it by checking the forces elsewhere 
making for aggression. If they are not checked now by non-military 
means, they will either be checked later by armed violence or they 
will not be checked at all. In either case, war will be the future 
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result of present inaction. The Roman slogan — "Si vis pacem, para 
bellum" — must be replaced by a new formula: if you desire peace, 
prepare to prevent and suppress war by checkmating those who are 
bent upon upsetting the political equilibrium of the world in order 
to achieve their own hegemony. 

Resistance cannot be achieved and war cannot be averted by 
isolationist "neutrality." The world crisis unfolding since 193 1 has 
called for a revision of traditional American conceptions of neutral- 
ity. The rise of Fascism and the increasing frequency of lawless 
aggression have rendered obsolete a neutrality which makes no 
distinction between aggressors and their victims. Under contem- 
porary conditions the sole criterion of the wisdom of any new Ameri- 
can definition of neutrality is the extent to which it promotes the ob- 
servance of treaty obligations and penalizes international lawless- 
ness. To contend that the only purpose of neutrality is to "keep the 
United States out of war" is to confuse a condition with a decision. 
To argue that neutral distinctions between aggressors and their 
victims promotes entanglement in war is to ignore alike the foun- 
dations of law and the realities of politics. 

That the United States in such a situation should have revised 
its definition of neutral rights and obligations not in a direction 
calculated to aid the forces of law and order throughout the world 
but precisely in a direction calculated to help the forces of lawless- 
ness and violence is one of the supreme mockeries of history. The 
practical consequences of the legislation of 1935-1937 are today too 
clear to require labored exposition. Their result has been neither 
pohtical impartiality nor economic isolation. "Impartial" embar- 
goes on arms and loans to all belligerents have aided states which 
have little need of foreign guns or funds and hindered states which 
have much need of them. In each instance the states thus aided 
have been the Fascist Powers — Italy, Germany and Japan. The 
states thus hindered have been their victims — Ethiopia, Spain and 
China. In recognition of the obvious the Administration declined 
to apply the neutrality legislation to the Sino-Japanese hostilities of 
1937-1938. In recognition of the obvious Senator Gerald Nye, chief 
sponsor of the new dispensation, moved on May 2, 1938 that the 
embargo against Spain be lifted, since it denied the Spanish Repub- 
lic access to the American arms market while Italy, Germany and 
Portugal, busily engaged in pouring arms into Spain for Franco, 
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could purchase all the American arms they desired. His motion 
thus far has produced no favorable action. 

The contention that the only objective of the embargo is to 
keep the United States out of war is utterly irrelevant. No reason- 
able observer can deny the potential danger of American involve- 
ment in the war in the Far East. No reasonable observer can affirm 
that there is the remotest danger of American involvement in the 
Spanish conflict. Yet the embargo was applied to Spain to the mili- 
tary advantage of Fascism, and not applied to China. If it were 
apphed to China, it would be of substantial benefit to Japan in her 
career of lawless conquest. The United States has already aided the 
Tokyo militarists to an incalculable degree by buying silk, selling 
scrap-iron and oil and purchasing over a third of a billion dollars' 
worth of Japanese gold. To aid them further by denying arms to 
China would put victory within their grasp. Victory would bring 
immeasurably nearer the danger of armed conflict between the 
United States and Japan. Fascist victory in Spain will bring im- 
measurably nearer a fundamental upset of the European balance of 
power with resultant danger of American involvement in hostili- 
ties. The slogan of the new neutrality might well have been: "Make 
the world safe for aggressors!" Far from "quarantining" aggressors, 
the United States has effectively quarantined their victims in con- 
cert with Rome, Berlin and the London "Non-intervention Com- 
mittee." This policy is the most certain way of insuring American 
participation in the wars to come. 

By the same token the new neutrality has failed in its objective of 
diminishing economic ties between the United States and foreign 
beUigerents. It was inspired by the questionable assumption that 
the United States was "dragged into" the First World War by war 
trade with the Allies. The new neutrality does not prevent the 
growth of such trade. Most of the trade in question was not in arms 
and much of it was hot financed by American loans. To forbid all 
trade with belligerents is an economic and political impossibility. 
To restrict such trade to "normal quotas" or "pre-war levels" is an 
administrative impossibility, as Congress conceded during 1936- 
1937. To place such trade on a "cash-and-carry" basis is to aid bel- 
ligerents with large merchant marines and financial reserves and 
to penalize those with few ships and little money. In European 
conflicts the benefited belligerents would presumably be Britain 
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and France, but if these Powers were neutral while Germany and 
Italy attacked the Soviet Union the Fascist Powers would be the 
beneficiaries. In all Asiatic wars the only possible beneficiary would 
be Japan. Greater folly would be difficult to conceive. And to pile 
folly upon folly, the very Administration which committed itself 
to a fruitless policy of decreasing American foreign commerce in 
the interests of peace has simultaneously been engaged, under the 
Hull trade agreement program, in increasing American foreign 
commerce — also in the interests of peace! 

A comparable degree of befuddlement is exhibited in recent ten- 
dencies on the part of the Administration to give its blessing to, 
and to cooperate with, other Powers whose policy is one of assisting 
the Fascist states to consummate their conquests and to destroy the 
last vestiges of order and law in international society. The British 
Government in particular under the leadership of Chamberlain and 
Halifax is busily engaged in seeking safety by yielding to Fascist 
blackmail, by betraying Ethiopia, Spain, Arabia, Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia, et al., to Mussolini and Hitler and by sacrificing the League 
of Nations, the Kellogg Pact, the Stimson Doctrine and every prin- 
ciple of honor and good faith among nations on the altar of the 
Fascist International. Yet President Roosevelt expressed approval 
of the Anglo-Italian "deal" of April i6, 1938, and retained in force 
the American arms embargo against the Spanish Republic appar- 
ently in deference to British desires. Whatever the motive for this 
policy, it gave aid and comfort to the Tory Cabinet whose entire 
program is one of giving aid and comfort to the Fascist Powers at 
almost any cost. 

Here again the ways of Washington must be mended if American 
interests are to be wisely served. Anglo-American cooperation is 
indispensable for the organization of peace. But cooperation with 
the present British Government is to betray peace to war-makers 
and to invite catastrophe. It is impossible to combat conflagrations 
by soliciting the cooperation of incendiaries or by aiding them to 
apply the torch. It is equally impossible to prevent or extinguish 
fires by cooperation with those who are the abettors of pyromaniacs. 
And, it need scarcely be added, it is impossible for people trapped 
in a building already burning to escape being burned by fanning 
the flames or by rushing down stairways which have collapsed or 



by locking windows and crawling under beds and pretending to 
be somewhere else. 

A final and even more fatal illusion in this connection remains 
to be disposed of. It is the illusion that the only method left to 
the United States in its efforts to oppose international lawlessness 
and to resist the rise to hegemony of the Fascist Powers is the 
method of armed force. The supposition that this represents a 
feasible policy or that it constitutes the only alternative to continued 
retreat and surrender rests upon a complete misconstruction of 
current international realities. The United States stands and will 
continue to stand not upon the first line of defense against Fascist 
aggression but upon the last line. To use Professor Shotwell's apt 
phrase, America is "on the rim of the abyss" not at its center. Those 
who have no option but to fight Fascism by force are Fascism's 
immediate victims — China and Ethiopia yesterday, Spain and again 
China today, Czechoslovakia perhaps tomorrow. If these defenders 
go down in defeat the Soviet Union will in all likelihood be the 
next major victim. Behind the Soviet Union stand France and 
Great Britain— able either to lend support or to stab Moscow in 
the back. The United States is farthest removed from the focal 
points of aggression. America can promote peace and avert a future 
threat to its own security by giving what aid it can, short of war, 
to those now fighting Fascism. At the present juncture of develop- 
ments America can neither promote peace nor protect its security 
by fighting Fascism itself. 

Whether America at some future time will be "drawn into" war 
abroad, i.e., will decide to intervene by arms in any of the conflicts 
to come, depends on the nature, scope and course of the specific 
war in question. The Italo-Ethiopian war created no dangers or 
temptations of American participation. The German-Italian war on 
Spain and the Japanese war against China, so long as they are lo- 
calized, create no risks of American entanglement. The same 
would be true of a German-Czech conflict or a German-Soviet or a 
Japanese-Soviet war. No localized conflict, even between the Great 
Powers, is likely to give rise to the circumstances which would 
compel American intervention. Each instance of successful "local- 
ization," however, has meant in practice Fascist victory and has 
brought the Fascist Triplice nearer to the point at which it can 
challenge all other Powers in arms. A general war, involving most 
or all the other Powers, would clearly represent a situation in which 
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armed intervention might ultimately seem imperative to many 
Americans. 

But even in this case there would be no "inevitability" about 
American participation if the foes of the Fascist coalition held their 
own or gave promise of winning a decisive victory. America will 
wage war on Fascism only at the point at which Fascism threatens 
to consummate the conquest of most of Europe or Asia, for a Fascist 
coalition in control of the human and material resources of two 
or three continents would in all probabiUty constitute a direct threat 
to the security of the United States. Such a threat would have to be 
met with force. But no such threat exists as yet. It may never exist 
if the march of the Fascist soldiery is stopped somewhere short 
of Hankow, Moscow, Paris and London. If America desires peace, 
America must contribute to the defeat of Fascist ambitions of world 
power. Under existing conditions this enterprise need not be and 
cannot be envisaged in terms of an American war against the 
Fascist states. 

The necessary means and the only possible means of effective 
American resistance to Fascist aggression lie in a wholly different 
direction. The United States of today is the most formidable ag- 
gregation of commercial and financial power on the globe. It is 
also the most consistent and least compromised repository of the 
traditions of international jurisprudence, the most influential cham- 
pion of non-aggression and non-intervention and the most active 
proponent of the renunciation of war and the pacific settlement of 
disputes. These principles, however attenuated they may appear to 
be at present, are the only possible guarantee of peace and security 
for America. They have been repudiated by Fascism and partly 
betrayed by the European democracies. They nevertheless possess 
sufficient legal prestige and moral influence to command the en- 
thusiastic support of millions of peace-seekers throughout the world 
— but only on one condition. That condition is that they be trans- 
ferred from the realm of idle verbiage into the realm of practical 
policies. They are capable of serving their purposes and of rallying 
most of the world to their defense if the United States will make 
them the heart of its foreign policy and will utilize the immense 
economic power at its disposal to induce observance of them and 
to penalize their violation. The principles lie readily at hand. The 
means toward their enforcement lie readily at hand. The two need 
only to be brought together. 
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IV. PROGRAM 



The plan of action here suggested has been translated into terms 
of specific measures in the recommendations at the close of the 
present article. The observations immediately following are de- 
signed to clarify and justify the proposals there set forth. 

The first step toward the formulation of a positive peace policy 
is necessarily a negative one: repeal of the neutrality legislation. 
Section 5 of the Act of April 29, 1937, however, should be retained 
and the authority of the National Munitions Control Board estab- 
lished thereby should be extended to include Hcensing of exports of 
all materials of direct use in war. In peace time (Recommendation 
No. 2) all loans and all exports of arms, ammunition and imple- 
ments of war, narrowly defined, should be forbidden to states 
which have violated their obligations to the United States in con- 
nection with multilateral treaties for the maintenance of peace. In 
wartime all loans and all export of all war materials to such states 
should be banned. The detailed definition of war materials must 
be left to the judgment of the NMCB with ample discretion to 
shorten or lengthen lists of embargoed exports in accordance with 
changing circumstances. No complete severence of commercial rela- 
tions with aggressors is here contemplated, though in practice the 
policy urged might under certain conditions lead to this result. The 
designation of the states against whom such embargoes shall be 
enforced must be left to the judgment of the Secretary of State 
with ample discretion to apply or withhold embargoes in accordance 
with the exigencies of each situation. 

The targets of such measures will not be the Fascist Powers as 
such but all aggressor states. The familiar contention that "aggres- 
sion" is incapable of definition is without merit. Aggression can be 
simply and accurately defined as resort to armed coercion or inter- 
vention against other states in violation of treaty obligations to 
refrain from such acts. The number of multilateral treaties impos- 
ing such obligations is almost legion. All the Fascist Powers are 
bound by one or more such treaties to which the United States is 
a party. Any violation by other signatories is a violation of the legal 
rights of the United States. Such violation, if persisted in after 
diplomatic representations have been made, justifies American re- 
taliation. The more significant American treaties and declarations 
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of this character are the following: the Nine-Power Pact of February 
6, 1922; the Gondra Peace Pact of 1923; the Pact of Paris of August 27, 
1928; the General Conventions of Inter-American Conciliation and 
Arbitration of 1929; the Stimson Doctrine of January 7, 1932, 
incorporated in the League Assembly resolution of March 11, 1932 
and in the Saavedra-Lamas Argentine Anti-War Pact of October 10, 
1933 (now in force among twenty-two American and European 
states, including the United States) ; the agreements concluded at the 
Inter-Anierican Conference for the Maintenance of Peace in 1936; 
and Secretary Hull's statement of July 16, 1937, along with the com- 
ments and replies of sixty governments and the further exposition 
of the principles there set forth in President Roosevelt's addresses 
of October 5, 1937 and January 3, 1938 and Secretary Hull's address 
of March 17, 1938. The Stimson Doctrine per se and the Hull and 
Roosevelt declarations and addresses do not by themselves impose 
legal obligation upon other states. Taken as a whole, however, the 
treaties and conventions here named bind the United States and 
the overwhelming majority of other states throughout the world 
to pacific settlement, non-aggression, non-intervention, non-recog- 
nition of the fruits of conquest and respect for the independence and 
territorial integrity of their neighbors. 

The present proposal is that the United States should attach suf- 
ficient importance to its own commitments and to those of other 
states to be willing to grant rewards for the observance of law and 
to impose penalties for the violation of law. The rewards will 
consist of access on terms of equality to the commodity and money 
markets of the United States. The penalties will consist of restric- 
tions upon access to American goods and funds. Not only will 
American arms and war materials be withheld from aggressors, 
but loans will likewise be withheld (No. 3). In commercial rela- 
tions most-favored-nation treatment will be denied to such states 
(No. 5). The impact of such pressures upon aggressors would be 
enormous, particularly if other Powers adopted similar policies. In 
peace the program would make illegal the sale of arms and the 
extension of loans to, or the purchase of precious metals from, or 
the conclusion of commercial accords or currency stabilization 
agreements with Japan, Italy, Germany and their satellites. In war 
abroad it Would progressively close the American market to all 
aggressors while keeping it open to their victims and to other Powers 
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involved in hostilities by virtue of mutual assistance pacts with the 
victim. 

This is not "impartial neutrality." Impartiality impHes indiffer- 
ence. Indifference toward conflicts abroad is possible only when 
American interests are not affected. American interests are vitally 
affected by every conflict precipitated by lawless aggression. The 
present program is one of reprisal, retorsion and economic nation- 
alism devoted to the service of international peace and law- 
observance. It requires no military sanctions for its application, 
since all action under it will take place on American territory. It 
might conceivably provoke commercial retaliation and intensify 
efforts at autarchy. It could not possibly provoke war except on the 
fantastic assumption that aggressors thus penalized might under- 
take to commit national suicide by declaring war upon the United 
States. The American Republic will neither be obliged nor tempted 
to declare war to prevent or punish retaliatory measures, for it will 
already be subjecting aggressors to economic pressure far more 
effective and infinitely less costly than military pressure would be. 
Neither will such a program destroy American markets abroad, 
since the development of normal trade relations in peace or war 
will continue with all law-abiding states. If all foreign states or the 
majority of foreign states become lawless aggressors, then the pro- 
gram would indeed destroy most of the market for American goods 
and capital abroad. But in this situation the world will already have 
descended into unmitigated anarchy and the markets will in any 
case have been lost. 

The arguments for cancellation of past war debts are too famihar 
to require review here. The chief arguments in favor of gifts 
rather than loans to co-belligerents in possible future wars in which 
the United States is involved are three: loans are uncollectible; de- 
faulted loans give diplomatic bargaining power only to the debtor 
not to the creditor; gifts can be more easily made contingent upon 
the acceptance of political and economic conditions relevant to the 
restoration of peace. In the First World War the United States 
lent billions abroad upon no conditions save a pledge of repayment 
which in practice has been almost completely nullified. Experience 
dictates that if in future grants must be made to allies they should 
be conditional gifts accompanied by specific obligations regarding 
war aims and peace terms. 
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With regard to the problem of implementing American devo- 
tion to democratic and humanitarian ideals, the present program 
contemplates no ideological crusade to make the world safe for 
democracy or to destroy by force those committed to racial and re- 
ligious intolerance. It merely assumes that elementary considera-'* 
dons of self-interest and decency require that the United States 
should refrain from giving aid and comfort to the practitioners of 
despotism, terrorism and persecution. In civil wars abroad (No. 4) 
in which a democratic government is faced with armed revolt from 
anti-democratic forces, the United States should do what it has 
frequently done in Mexico and South America, i.e., ban arms ship- 
ments and loans to the insurgents and permit them to the demo- 
cratic government thus threatened. Where totalitarian regimes are 
faced with popular rebellion, this policy might conceivably be re- 
versed, though this would normally constitute unlawful interven- 
tion. In such cases, and in cases where the issue is confused, the 
licensing authorities must be left free to lay down such a policy 
as will conform at the time to the interests and obligations of the 
United States. In cases of racial and religious persecution abroad 
(No. 11) America should for the sake of its own cultural enrich- 
ment and its heritage of freedom admit as many refugees as exist- 
ing immigration quotas permit. For the sake of facilitating the 
vocational placement of such refugees the United States should 
provide public funds for their temporary support. For the sake of 
discouraging such persecution abroad, such funds should be raised, 
at least in part, from taxes upon bank depositors and upon business 
corporations of the persecuting state. The wholly unjustifiable dis- 
crimination against Orientals in the existing immigration legisla- 
tion should be forthwith removed as a necessary reaffirmation of 
the principle of equality of rights for men and women of all races. 
The abandonment of extraterritorial privileges for American citi- 
zens in China is desirable for similar reasons. 

The protection of American citizens and American economic 
interests abroad and on the high seas (No. 12 and 13) has given rise 
to extensive controversy resulting in wide acceptance of the notion 
that the United States can keep out of war by declining to act when 
the lives or property of Americans elsewhere are jeopardized or by 
requiring their withdrawal from danger zones. This conception 
assumes once more that war can be avoided by running away from 
it. The assumption is practically, theoretically and historically er- 
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roneous. The abandonment of rights begets not peace but further 
violations of rights accompanied by the constant enhancement of 
the power of the forces of lawlessness to a point at which war is 
ultimately assured if all rights and interests are not to be sur- 
rendered. The principles of non-aggression and non-intervention, 
however, require that there be no resort to armed force for the pro- 
tection of American life and property within the jurisdiction of 
other states. Here diplomatic representations and demands for 
reparations should suffice. With regard to the high seas the situa- 
tion is quite otherwise. Efforts should be made by international 
agreement to redefine neutral trading rights, to forbid the arming 
of merchant vessels and to outlaw aerial and submarine attacks 
upon merchant vessels. If such agreement can be concluded, its 
provisions should be enforced by international police action against 
violators in accordance with the late eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth century precedents established by "armed neutrality" and 
by Jefferson's crusade against international piracy. Enforcement of 
neutral rights at sea by international naval forces need involve no' 
disposition to wage war upon violators. Such an intention should 
be expressly disclaimed. The precise scope and nature of such action 
must depend upon the calculations of risks and benefits in each 
specific emergency. It is therefore desirable that a large measure of 
discretion be left to the President. 

As for the resources of armaments, propaganda and diplomacy 
available to the United States for the execution of its foreign policy, 
there is an obvious need for enlarged means of action if the totali- 
tarian threat is to be adequately met. A federal radio station and 
federally supported instrumentalities of political and cultural propa- 
ganda (No. 9) would appear desirable to cope with the programs 
of the Fascist Powers in Latin America. Parity with the combined 
naval forces of the Fascist Powers (No. 14) is desirable to assure 
American security. Plans for the cooperative use of naval and air 
bases should be formulated for obvious reasons of strategy. Naval 
armaments cannot be limited to continental defense but must be 
capable of action within spheres as wide as those within which 
potential enemy forces are able to operate. Such a program leaves 
open the possibility of new limitation agreements. Last but not least 
in this connection, the funds available to the Department of State 
should be substantially increased (No. 15). To increase miHtary 
and naval appropriations between 1935 and 1938 from half a billion 
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to a billion dollars per year and to appropriate annually for an 
efficient diplomatic service during the same period a mere sixteen 
or eighteen millions (approximately one-quarter of the construction 
cost of a single dreadnought) is neither a course of wisdom nor a 
program of peace. 

A prominent feature of the plan here proposed is the promotion 
of inter- American solidarity (No. 6, 7, 8, 9, 10) . Economic and cul- 
tural ties between the United States and Latin America should be 
strengthened by whatever means are necessary in the light of the 
policies of penetration pursued by the Fascist Powers. The time is 
ripe for the establishment of an effective system of common defense 
and collective security among the American Republics. The United 
States is bound in any event by its geographical position and its 
strategic interests to thwart European or Asiatic aggression or in- 
tervention on the American continents. If this well-established 
principle is to be reconciled with the Good Neighbor policy and 
rendered compatible with the ideals of order and law in the world 
community, it should rest upon the internationalization of the 
Monroe Doctrine and upon reciprocal guarantees of mutual aid 
among the American nations. The organization of collective force 
to achieve the end in view should be limited to the western hemi- 
sphere (political and administrative details must necessarily be left 
to future Inter-American Conferences), but the principles of non- 
aggression, non-intervention and non-recognition of the fruits of 
conquest upon which such an enterprise must rest should be stated 
in general terms which can be subscribed to by all states every- 
where. Such principles should be enforced by obligations of mutual 
assistance on the American continents. Outside of this sphere obli- 
gations of consultation must for the present suffice. 

The ultimate goal of this program as a whole (No. 16) is the 
encouragement all over the planet of those forces committed to the 
political, administrative and legal unification of the world society. 
American leadership in this direction is imperatively demanded by 
American national interests. Ultimate American membership in a 
world-wide league of nations and in a world court are necessary 
parts of such a plan. An organized world community will preserve 
peace by effective procedures of peaceful change in the status quo 
and effective international force to prevent change by lawless vio- 
lence. The objectives of the "New Commonwealth Society" have 
been formulated in anticipation of such a development. They in- 
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elude the ultimate establishment of an international equity tribunal 
and an international police force. These are the prerequisites of 
the world civilization of tomorrow. America must play a role in 
their realization. This enterprise, however, is clearly not the task 
of today. 

The immediate goal of the present program is to promote peace 
through checkmating the forces of international anarchy before 
they sweep over all the outer world and compel America to resort 
to arms in its own defense. In pursuit of this objective it is pro- 
posed that the people of the United States assume a leading role in 
repairing and rebuilding the shattered fabric of international law 
and ordered justice among nations; that they use the economic and 
financial power at their disposal to thwart the international anar- 
chists and to support the defenders of ordered peace; that they play 
the game of Realpolitil^ with the weapons of Realpoliti\ in order 
to protect their interests and achieve their purposes; that they act 
independently but leave open the door for other states to follow 
their example and pledge cooperation; that they place their faith 
in their chosen leaders and in their own diplomats and strategists 
by according them sufficient freedom of action to deal intelligently 
with crises as they arise and sufficient material and moral resources 
to exert political influence on the course of events; that they help 
avert war by helping to maintain a world balance of power against 
disturbers of the peace; that they conserve and implement the 
values of freedom, tolerance and democracy in international life; 
and that they promote peace now by the procedures and policies 
demanded by the nature of the world crisis in order that further 
progress may be possible toward the eventual organization and 
enforcement of world peace by an international concert of powers. 

This program will not guarantee peace for America. No program 
can guarantee peace for America or for any nation in a world in 
which all are threatened by the lawless forces of anarchy and vio- 
lence. But this program will serve peace and will protect American 
interests by the only means through which protection is possible. 
The hour is too early or too late for isolationist withdrawal from a 
world in whose destinies America is still inextricably entangled. 
This road of irresponsibility leads toward chaos for the world so- 
ciety and toward the destruction, here as well as abroad, of all the 
values which have hitherto given meaning to American life. The 
hour is too early or too late for a united front with one group of 
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Powers against another or for American participation in world- 
wide collective obligations to restrain peace-breakers by force. This 
road of illusion leads toward betrayal and frustration. The only 
American pathways toward peace which offer hope of attaining the 
goal are the road of law as a means to justice, the road of trade as a 
weapon of policy and the road of vigorous independent leadership 
in opposing war-makers and supporting peace-seekers everywhere. 

V. RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. Neutrality. Repeal the neutrality legislation with the exception 
of the provisions establishing the National Munitions Control Board. 

2. Commodity Transactions in Peace and War. Maintain in effect 
the licensing of all exports of arms, ammunition and implements of 
war by the NMCB; include within the definition of armaments for 
the export of which licenses must be secured scrap-iron, steel, motors, 
vehicles, machinery, oil products and all raw materials and finished 
products directly utilized in the manufacture of arms and munitions 
or in the conduct of hostilities; require the NMCB to draw up a 
detailed list of such commodities, subject to revision from time to 
time in accordance with changes in the technique of warfare and 
contraband lists issued by belligerents; with regard to states at 
peace, forbid the grant of licenses for arms and munition exports, 
narrowly defined, to such states as the Secretary of State may name 
as violators of multilateral treaties of non-aggression, non-interven- 
tion, renunciation of war and pacific settlement to which the United 
States is a party; with regard to states engaged in hostilities against 
other states, forbid the grant of all export licenses to such states 
as the Secretary of State may name as being engaged in hostilities 
in violation of such treaties. 

3. Financial Transactions in Peace and War. Repeal the Johnson 
Act of 1934 and cancel the war debts; provide that future grants of 
public funds to states which may be allies or associates of the United 
States as co-belligerents shall be gifts rather than loans, leaving the 
President and the Secretary of State free to extend such gifts only 
on the basis of formal acceptance by the beneficiaries of such political 
or commercial stipulations as they may see fit to lay down as 
conditions of the grant; require that all private loans in time of 
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peace or war to foreign governments, corporations, agencies or 
individuals shall be licensed jointly by the National Munitions 
Control Board and the Securities Exchange Commission; require 
that all licenses for loans be withheld from such states as the Secre- 
tary of State may name as violators, past or present, of multilateral 
treaties of non-aggression, non-intervention, renunciation of war 
and pacific settlement to which the United States is a party; forbid 
public or private purchases of gold or silver from, or the conclusion 
of agreements for currency stabilization with, such states as the 
Secretary of State may name as violators of such treaties. 

4. Civil Wars Abroad. Require the NMCB and the SEC, in the 
event of civil strife in any foreign state, to grant licenses for the ex- 
port of arms and the extension of loans to the government of such 
state and to withhold the same from insurgent forces whenever, in 
the judgment of the President of the United States, the Constitution 
of said state in its actual operation prior to the outbreak of civil 
strife permitted of political change by orderly processes of free elec- 
tions. With regard to civil strife in states whose Constitutions do 
not, in the judgment of the President, permit of such change, 
authorize the NMCB and the SEC at their discretion to grant or 
withhold licenses for the export of arms and the extension of loans 
to either side or both sides in such conflict. 

5. Commercial Peace Policy. Amend the Trade Agreements Act 
to forbid the negotiation of reciprocal trade agreements or of com- 
mercial treaties containing the most-favored-nation clause with any 
state which may be designated by the Secretary of State as a violator 
of multilateral treaties of non-aggression, non-intervention, renun- 
ciation of war and pacific settlement to which the United States is 
a party; further forbid the negotiation of such agreements or treaties 
with any state which may be designated by the Secretary of State 
as engaging in statutory or administrative discrimination against, 
or persecution of, racial or religious minorities; provide for the 
automatic abrogation of existing commercial agreements and treaties 
with states in the categories indicated and deny most-favored-nation 
treatment to such states. 

6. Monroe Doctrine and Collective Security in the Americas. Ne- 
gotiate a multilateral convention with all the American Republics 
which will define the Monroe Doctrine as a joint and reciprocal 
pledge of non-aggression and non-intervention in the domestic or 
foreign affairs of other states and as a joint and reciprocal guar- 
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antee of the independence and territorial integrity of all the signa- 
tories against aggression from non-American states; implement such 
obligations by specified procedures of consultation in emergencies 
and by military, naval and air conventions providing for common 
defense against external aggression; plan for the eventual establish- 
ment of an international police force in the western hemisphere to 
protect the independence and integrity of all American Republics 
against intervention or aggression by non-American states. 

7. Non-Aggression and Non-Intervention. Invite all non-Ameri- 
can states to adhere to a multilateral convention for non-aggression 
and non-intervention throughout the world; pledge all signatories 
to consultation in the event of a complaint of violation by any sig- 
natory. 

8. Non-Recognition of Fruits of Aggression. Maintain the Stim- 
son Doctrine intact so far as the United States is concerned by 
withholding diplomatic recognition from, and refusing to admit the 
legality of, any situation, regime, treaty or agreement brought into 
being by means contrary to multilateral treaties of non-aggression, 
non-intervention, renunciation of war and pacific settlement to 
which the United States is a party; negotiate a multilateral conven- 
tion among the signatories of the Pact of Paris pledging them not 
to grant independent and unilateral recognition to any change in 
the status quo resulting from violation of the pact. 

9. Inter-American Cultural Solidarity. Authorize the construction 
of a federally owned and operated radio station for broadcasting 
cultural and political programs throughout the western hemisphere 
in English, French, Spanish and Portuguese for the purpose of 
promoting inter-American understanding on the basis of common 
democratic ideals and republican institutions of government. Pro- 
vide federal funds for the endowment of inter-American scholar- 
ships and fellowships, open both to students from the United States 
desirous of pursuing higher studies in other American Republics 
and to Latin American students, artists, writers, business and pro- 
fessional men and women, army and navy officers and civil officials 
desirous of studying in the United States. 

10. Inter-American Economic Solidarity. Negotiate reciprocal 
trade agreements with all the American Republics subject to the 
quahfication noted in Recommendation 5; authorize federal subsi- 
dies to United States shipping lines, airlines and export companies 
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engaged in commerce with other American Republics whenever, in 
the judgment of the Secretary of Commerce, markets in such Re- 
pubHcs for goods and services from the United States are in danger 
of passing into non-American hands by virtue of subsidies, barter 
arrangements or unfair methods of competition resorted to by non- 
American states. 

11. Immigration Policy. Lift the discrimination against Orientals 
in American immigration legislation by placing all countries on 
a quota basis; facilitate the filling of existing immigration 
quotas from countries practicing racial or religious discrimination 
or persecution by establishing a federal fund for the transitional 
support of refugees from such countries during their first six months 
of residence in the United States; finance said fund by a federal tax 
upon foreign bank deposits and upon foreign shipping lines and 
other corporations doing business in the United States, said tax to 
be imposed only upon foreign nationals and corporations of states 
certified by the Secretary of State to be engaged in statutory or ad- 
ministrative discrimination against, or persecution of, racial and 
religious minorities. 

12. Protection of Nationals Abroad. Renounce rights of extra- 
territoriality in China; announce a policy of affording full protec- 
tion, short of war or armed intervention, for all American nationals 
and their properties and enterprises abroad and on the high seas in 
every case in which personal security or property rights are jeop- 
ardized by discriminatory legislation, by denial of justice, by civil 
disorders or by armed hostilities. Provided that: recognition shall 
be accorded to the right of all states to make reasonable regulations 
with regard to the admission and movements of aliens and to pro- 
vide by law for the expropriation of foreign-owned properties with 
just compensation to the owners thereof. And further provided that: 
the duty of protection and compensation in the event of civil dis- 
turbances or armed hostilities which result from violations by third 
states of obligations of non-intervention and non-aggression shall 
fall not upon the state within whose jurisdiction the disturbances 
or hostilities occur, but upon the third state which has indulged in 
intervention or aggression. 

13. Freedom of the Seas. Negotiate a multilateral convention de- 
fining neutral trading rights and forbidding both the arming of 
merchant vessels and attacks upon merchant vessels by aircraft or 
submarines; provide for cooperative action among the signatories of 
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such convention, whether belligerents or neutrals, to enforce its 
provisions against violators, whether signatories or not, by inter- 
national naval and aerial convoys of merchant vessels along sea 
routes where violations are threatened; affirm it to be a fixed policy 
of the United States not to utilize violations of its neutral trading 
rights as a casus belli but to employ its naval forces, whenever the 
collaboration of other states can be secured, as contingents of an 
international naval police to suppress as pirates all belligerent sub- 
marines or aircraft of any nationality engaged in attacks upon mer- 
chant vessels of American registry or carrying American goods or 
passengers, subject to such exceptions and regulations as the Presi- 
dent may see fit to lay down. 

14. Armaments. Maintain naval forces and naval air forces equal 
at all times to the combined forces of Germany, Italy and Japan; 
promote the negotiation, whenever possible, of new multilateral 
treaties for the quantitative and qualitative reduction and limitation 
of naval and aerial armaments, provided that existing ratios of 
relative naval strength are maintained in force; negotiate on a basis 
of reciprocity for the use of British, French and Soviet naval and air 
bases by American naval and air forces, without assuming any prior 
obligations of collective action and leaving each decision as to such 
use in any particular crisis to Congress. 

15. Department of State. Increase the appropriations of the De- 
partment of State to provide adequate salaries, expense allowances 
and housing facilities for the members of the Foreign Service and 
to attract into the service persons of outstanding ability and distinc- 
tion not possessed of private fortunes; allow ample contingent funds, 
the expenditure of which will not be subject to a public accounting, 
for intelligence work, publishing and publicity activities and the 
promotion of cultural contacts abroad. 

16. Promotion of a World Commonwealth. Encourage public 
discussion of, and the formulation of plans pertaining to, the ulti- 
mate reconstruction of the League of Nations and the Permanent 
Court of International Justice on terms which will not only render 
possible American membership in each but will also lay the basis 
for the eventual establishment of {a) a world-wide international 
police force to insure security against aggression to all states and 
{b) an international tribunal in equity which will faciUtate pacific 
changes by c lerly processes in the status quo of the community of 
nations. 
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A Program for Averting War 

by 

George Soule 

In discussing foreign affairs there is a danger of being caught in 
a tangle of words. We use large abstractions like "security," "des- 
tiny," "balance of power," "world community," "democracy," 
"dictatorship," without understanding exactly the realities behind 
these words. We play a diplomatic chess game, assuming that the 
rules are unalterable and that we are under some sort of compulsion 
to act according to traditional modes of behavior. Eventually we 
are likely to be precipitated into war because for some reason it 
seems to be "inevitable," although at the beginning war was the last 
thing we wanted. 

Dr. Schuman's thesis invites close inspection. He pictures a 
world that has been struggling toward unity in politics and ad- 
ministration. This struggle has been interrupted by the revival of 
international anarchy, through the "competitive glorification of 
tribal gods." We are now drifting toward disaster, but acquiescence 
in the drift means death. The United States, because of its foreign 
trade and investments, is inevitably part of the "world community." 
We must therefore help to maintain the balance of power by de- 
fending the status quo against those who challenge it — Germany, 
Italy, Japan and their satellites. "The United States," Dr. Schuman 
contends, "is willy-nilly among the defenders, along with Britain, 
France, the U.S.S.R. and their allies. The United States cannot 
permit its own security to be jeopardized through the conquest 
of Europe or Asia or both by the Fascist coalition. ... If the 
possibility of Fascist hegemony over Eurasia becomes an im- 
minent probabiUty, the United States will fight." If we want to 
avoid war, this country must therefore throw its weight into the 
scale to maintain the existing balance of power. 

This is a dramatic picture, portraying a conflict of heroic pro- 
portions. Dramas always engage our emotions and lead us to iden- 
tify ourselves with one side or the other. But drama — or melodrama 
— may not be a reaUstic picture of life. Is the alternative here pre- 
sented really inescapable? Must we choose between preventing the 
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growth of the power of Germany, Italy and Japan and participating 
in another world war? 

Let us examine a little more carefully some of the assumptions on 
which this theory rests. First, it is necessary to look at the "balance 
of power." Maintaining the balance of power was the historic policy 
of Great Britain before the last World War. It was adopted pardy to 
safeguard peace, but still more to protect and extend the empire 
and prevent the emergence of embarrassing rivals. England would 
throw her weight first on one side, then on another, in order to 
protect her own supremacy. For years France was the traditional 
enemy. After the Napoleonic era, Russia's imperialist ambitions 
were checked by a coalition of which Britain was a member. When 
Germany eventually became too prominent a contender for world 
trade, empire and sea power. Great Britain cast her lot with France 
and Russia against Germany and her allies. Balance-of-power poli- 
tics belongs to the regime of competitive imperialist nationalism 
which, as Dr. Schuman truly says, produces world anarchy. It may 
be a way of protecting the status quo, as far as the dominance of a 
single power is concerned. But certainly it is not the way to prevent 
war. 

The status quo in Europe which we are thus called upon to 
protect is not, moreover, a "balance of power," but the preponderance 
of power on the part of the victors of the last war, which Germany 
is now challenging. The theory of advocates of the League of 
Nations was that the League would substitute a world community 
or a concert of powers for the old balance. But this concert in effect 
left out the vanquished. The League, in practical politics, became 
an instrument for maintaining a status quo which rested on perma- 
nent suppression of the defeated nations; through it both France 
and Great Britain at various times gave vent to extreme nationalism 
and unregenerate imperialism. Was this, in fact, a struggle toward 
world order.? Some pacifist idealists may so have conceived it, but 
they were not in control of international affairs. 

No status quo has ever been maintained without change in the 
course of the world's history; least of all could we expect long to 
maintain the setdement created by the treaties of 1919. To say this 
is not to approve of Fascism or Naziism, in either their internal 
or their external policies. It is merely to recognize the unpleasant 
reality that the present struggle cannot be regarded merely as a 
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clear-cut conflict between noble defenders of world order on the 
one side and international anarchists on the other. 

Is it also literally true that, because the United States has a stake 
in foreign trade, it must protect a balance of power or a status quo, 
and engage in any war that seeks to upset them? This is indeed a 
non sequitur. The Scandinavian nations, the Netherlands and 
Switzerland are far more dependent on world trade and investment 
than the United States, and some of them have extensive territorial 
possessions. Yet they do not and could not act like world powers, 
pursuing the diplomacy of threat and bluff. They managed to re- 
main neutral in the last World War, although they were hemmed 
in on all sides by contestants. They are of course vitally interested, 
as we are, in the development of a peaceful world order, and their 
present peril is great. Yet nobody expects them to join armed coa- 
litions or do anything but defend their own territories. Participa- 
tion in a world war is not an absolutely necessary consequence of 
participation in world trade. 

So it goes with this whole parade of absolutes. Nobody can pre- 
dict with certainty the complicated developments in the tangle of 
international relations. We need not translate our detestation of the 
abuses practiced in Nazi and Fascist states into a fear that these 
states are going to conquer the world and impose their will on us. 
The United States must, of course, remain strong and alert, seeking 
peace and exerting what influence it can for world appeasement. 
But it cannot lay out its whole foreign policy in advance on any 
such simple set of hypotheses. 



/. NEED FOR REALISTIC POLICY 



The debate which has recently raged about American foreign 
policy has not only been caught in a tangle of words but has also 
fallen prey to the confused interplay of events. The issue has been 
presented to the American public as if we were faced by a choice 
between "collective security" and "isolation." Collective security 
was described as cooperation with the other democratic and non- 
aggressive powers in an attempt to warn potential aggressors that, 
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if they attacked innocent victims, they would be resisted by eco- 
nomic sanctions and possibly by miUtary force. This warning, it 
was argued, would overawe the aggressors and so prevent a gen- 
eral war. Isolation was represented by its opponents as an effort to 
remain aloof from world affairs, both economically and politically, 
resorting to a policy of complete non-intercourse if necessary to 
avoid the danger of war. 

While neither of these policies has been followed by the United 
States, a third, traditional poUcy has prevailed — that which this 
country unsuccessfully attempted to enforce during the greater part 
of the World War, and which eventually made it seem necessary to 
participate in the European conflict. Under this policy we declare 
that we are completely neutral and do not intend to fight, but insist 
on trading with belligerents to the extent of their willingness and 
ability to buy from us, and protest whenever American persons or 
property are injured by military operations. The principal object 
of this policy is to extend and protect American "neutral rights." 
While old-fashioned neutrality may, for the time being, seem easier 
than "collective security" or "isolation," it is more likely than either 
of the others to involve us in war at the end. 

None of these policies, as generally understood, is desirable in 
the present world situation. Collective security has been made im- 
possible by the failure of the so-called peace-loving powers to act 
collectively, if by nothing else. Complete isolation is of course fan- 
tastic in the modern world. Old-fashioned neutrality is more dan- 
gerous than either. Yet, because these policies are not to be recom- 
mended in their entirety, it does not follow that they have no good 
points or that a more realistic attack on the problem cannot be de- 
vised, provided we agree to abandon slogans and talk in terms of 
concrete action. 

In order to understand the elements of a good policy we must 
consider each of the above courses a little more in detail. But first 
it is important to state our objectives in foreign affairs, for the 
choice of objectives may make all the difference in the world as to 
the choice of means. Debates about the proper method of preserv- 
ing peace are often at hopeless cross purposes because one of the 
debaters starts with the assumption that the chief objective is to 
keep the United States out of war, while the other is willing to 
fight, if necessary, to defeat the spread of Fascism. 
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//. OBJECTIVES OF FOREIGN POLICY 



It is fair to assume that, in foreign policy, the people of the United 
States wish to serve the following aims, both positive and negative. 
First, they want to achieve the greatest feasible economic and social 
well-being, and to trade abroad as far as necessary in pursuit of this 
objective. Second, they want to discourage destructive tendencies 
in the world at large — such as Fascism, imperiahsm and war — as 
far as this can be done without waging war ourselves. Third, they 
want to keep out of war if it occurs. They are unwiUing to fight 
for commercial or financial interests, or in the quarrels of other 
nations, or for any cause except to repel invasion of the territory 
of the continental United States and its possessions — with the ex- 
ception of the Philippines, to which they wish to accord inde- 
pendence. 

Now, in some ways and in some situations, these aims are mu- 
tually compatible. But in other situations they are not, and a choice 
must be made. It might be necessary, for instance, to sacrifice some 
temporary economic well-being in order to keep out of war. Or it 
might be necessary to choose between the desire to defeat Fascism 
abroad and the will to stay at peace. There are some who contend 
that it is impossible to have any influence in foreign affairs, or to 
protect our trade and citizens even in time of peace, unless we 
have an aggressive foreign policy backed by a big navy. Situations 
in the real world are never simple, many forces are at work and 
motives are mixed. No simple formula can be offered. It is necessary 
to keep in mind the main objectives we are seeking, to weigh risks 
and benefits, to make choices as shrewdly as possible. 

At times when our foreign objectives cannot all be served at 
once, which should receive the most emphasis.? If a sharp choice 
must actually be made, the greatest ultimate good Ues in keeping 
the peace. The United States is in no conceivable danger of being 
invaded by foreign imperialist or Fascist nations, either now or in 
the visible future. This would remain true even if all the rest of 
the world should go Fascist and decide to invade us. Such a project 
is strategically impossible, if we maintain even moderately adequate 
defense forces. We are therefore under no necessity of defeating 
Fascism abroad for the sake of military self-defense. And if we 
fight in foreign wars out of a crusading spirit, as we did in 1917, 
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the results of victory are once more likely to be disappointing. Ten- 
dencies toward imperialism and Fascism are not confined within 
the boundaries of any one nation or any group of nations; they 
cannot be destroyed by defeat on the field of battle. War encour- 
aged reaction in every country, including the victors. Participation 
in another war to make the world safe for democracy, heroic as it 
may sound, would be a monumental folly. 

In the light of these objectives, what can we learn about the 
virtues and defects of the three principal formulas for action hith- 
erto most under discussion — "collective security," old-fashioned neu- 
trality and "isolation".? 



///. THE THREE FORMULAS 



COLLECTIVE SECURITY 

The policy of collective security was first officially set forth in the 
League Covenant. It presupposes a world community of nations 
leagued together to preserve peace, and so pledged to join in re- 
sisting aggressive or unlawful action against any one of their 
number— much like a vigilance committee in a frontier American 
town. The idea has an appealing simphcity, and it may some day 
take effective form. Recent history, however, indicates that collec- 
tive security is both difficult and dangerous in the existing state of 
international affairs. 

The world is constantly in a condition of flux and development. 
Some nations rise while others decline. It would be perilous under 
any circumstances to attempt to preserve a rigid status quo by force. 
The Treaty of Versailles added immensely to this danger by creat- 
ing an intrinsically unstable "settlement." The defeated nations 
were subjected to humiliation and economic injury; national boun- 
daries were drawn to cut across natural economic units. Exaggerated 
national spirit subsequently prevented the necessary economic co- 
operation among European peoples. There was a period after the 
war when desirable change and adjustment might possibly have 
been accomplished, but little was done in that direction. Largely 
because it was thought foolhardy to underwrite such a status quo, 
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the United States refrained both from being a party to the Treaty 
of Versailles and from joining the League of Nations. The ideal of 
collective security, no matter how praiseworthy, could not safely 
be founded on the action of uncollectivized and unregenerate im- 
perialist nations — and the victors of the war, no less than the van- 
quished, could fairly be so described. 

The League, while failing to bring about constructive change, 
did retain the pledge to cooperate against any country which sought 
to upset the status quo. Member states were pledged to enforce 
diplomatic, economic or military sanctions against any country or 
countries resorting to violence contrary to the provisions of the 
League Covenant. As time went on and possible aggressors ap- 
peared on the scene, advocates of the League laid more and more 
stress on this threat. They had been unable, through the League, 
to make the international mixture less explosive; but thought they 
could use it to confine the explosion. What nation or combination 
of nations, they asked, would dare to challenge the disapproval and 
united power of a world community? The very existence of the 
threat of sanctions, they believed, would prevent any necessity to 
apply them. The collective threat of war against aggressors would 
be sufficient to preserve peace. 

This threat, however, was a bluff, and the aggressors shrewdly 
and correctly surmised that the other powers would not make it 
good. Most of the very people who supported the League and its 
sanctions were morally and physically unprepared for war. But 
sanctions could not be made effective against aggressors willing to 
challenge them unless League members were ready to fight. It is 
worse than foolish to threaten sanctions without being prepared 
for their rigorous enforcement. The hope that paper threats of war 
would preserve peace was a fatal delusion. 

Japan was the first aggressor to challenge the League and call 
the bluff, when she invaded Manchuria. No nation or combination 
of nations had the will to stop her; even economic sanctions were 
thought to be at once too risky and too little effective to be adopted. 
Great Britain, the one power in the League which might have done 
something, declined to act. 

Germany under Hitler violated the Treaty of Versailles by re- 
arming and subsequently by military reoccupation of the Rhineland. 
Neither the League nor the signatories of the Locarno treaty did 
anything about it, because they were afraid of precipitating war. 
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Italy, with her aggression against Ethiopia, provided a sharp test 
of the sanctions idea. The League powers, believing the challenge 
must be accepted now or never, did apply economic embargoes, 
but these were not sufficient to stop the conquest. Britain would 
not deprive Italy of oil or take effective naval measures. The ulti- 
mate result was that the League had to back down. 

Spain, a member of the League, was attacked by both Germany 
and Italy through their help to the Fascist revolt of Franco. The 
League took no action except to shift the burden of responsibility 
to the Non-intervention Committee, meeting in London. This com- 
mittee, under British guidance, winked at Fascist aid to Franco, 
while preventing the sale of munitions to the Loyalist Government. 

Japan attacked China once more in 1937, but the League powers 
did nothing except to pass a resolution of censure. 

Subsequently Great Britain attempted to settle her difficulties 
with Italy by direct negotiation, and is now negotiating with 
Hitler in spite of his forcible seizure of Austria. Those in control 
of the British Government are sympathetic enough with Fascism 
and Naziism to connive at their expansion, provided only that the 
peace of Western Europe may thereby be preserved, at least for the 
time being. 

In view of these events, the argument that the United States 
should at this late date join hands with the "great democracies" in a 
program of collective security is utterly unrealistic. The only prac- 
tical effect of this argument is not to exert any influence in pre- 
serving peace, but to serve as propaganda for participation in a 
European war. This in spite of the overwhelming evidence that, if 
such a war does break out, the imperialist and reactionary forces 
will be represented on both sides, as they were in 1914. 

OLD-FASHIONED NEUTRALITY 

Old-fashioned neutrality is the policy we followed during the 
World War between 1914 and 1917, and have been following with 
regard to the Sino-Japanese war. It makes no formal discrimination 
between the belligerents. It permits the sale to them indiscriminately 
of whatever they wish to buy and can pay for, including arms and 
munitions. It struggles to maintain the rights of our citizens to live 
abroad, to travel with safety on the high seas, and to trade, as far 
as possible, as if there were no war. When the belligerents, in their 
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efforts to injure each other, incidentally kill our citizens or destroy 
their property, we attempt to protect these interests, we protest at 
the injuries, and make threats in an effort to stop them. 

The danger of this poUcy arises from the fact that belUgerents in 
a great conflict will never respect neutral rights when the exercise 
of these rights interferes with their successful prosecution of the 
war. It eventually becomes necessary for the neutral either to sur- 
render his rights or to fight for them. But it cannot fight for them 
without taking one or the other side in the war. Meanwhile, the 
economic interest built up by war trade tends to turn the balance in 
favor of the belligerent which can buy most from us. 

In the World War we began by protesting against interferences 
with our neutral rights by both sides. Since Great Britain controlled 
the seas, our major difficulties at first were with the British. Long 
diplomatic controversies had Htde result; in effect, we surrendered 
our neutral rights against the Allies because, to enforce them, we 
would have had to take the side of the Central Powers. Both senti- 
ment and economic interest weighed heavily against this course. 
Then Germany's submarine activity sharpened her conflict with 
the United States over neutral rights. 

The neutral rights controversy came to a head at the moment 
when the credit of the Allies in this country had been virtually ex- 
hausted. We had built up a large volume of war prosperity, both 
agricultural and industrial, by supplying the Allies. If their credit 
had collapsed, their purchases would have drastically declined, and 
we would have faced an economic crisis spelling destitution for our 
farmers and wage-earners. The Allies, moreover, might have been 
defeated, and their debts — owed at the time to private citizens and 
business institutions in this country — could not have been paid. 
Our entrance into the war on their side provided a temporary solu- 
tion of both problems. Our government substituted its own credit 
for that of the Allies, allowing their purchases to continue and 
vaUdating their debts. How large a part this motive played in our 
decision to go to war is a matter of controversy. But even if we 
suppose that it played only a small part, a contrary decision by the 
President would have created such havoc in this country that public 
opinion might have forced him to fight anyway. It is the part of 
wisdom to avoid acquiring such a stake in the fortunes of any bel- 
ligerent. 
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In the end, of course, we suffered our post-war depression just 
the same, and the Allied war debts were not paid. Those Ameri- 
cans who had previously loaned money to the Allies were reim- 
bursed out of the public treasury, and the American taxpayers 
shouldered the loss. 

In the present Sino-Japanese war, the situation is less serious, 
because neither belligerent enjoys large purchasing power, and 
neither is able to borrow much money in this country. Neverthe- 
less, embarrassing incidents have arisen such as the sinking of the 
Panay, and feeling against Japan has at times run high. It is still 
possible that Japan, in an effort to cut off China's supply of muni- 
tions, may come into conflict with this country. Meanwhile, we are 
selling to Japan — whose cause most Americans oppose — enough oil, 
scrap metal and other materials to enable her to continue her ag- 
gression. While our trade in arms helps China as well, on balance 
we are probably giving material aid to Japan, because she can buy 
more in this country, and needs our materials and equipment for 
her manufacture of munitions. Should other powers enter the con- 
flict, we might find ourselves again in the situation we faced in 
1917. 

It is almost certain that, in another European war, a continuance 
of the old neutrality policy would lead to the same result as before. 
We would perforce be economic partners of the nation or nations 
controUing the seas and having the greatest purchasing power in 
this country. We would have controversies over neutral rights with 
both sides. We would enjoy an artificial boom based on war orders. 
In the end we would be compelled to choose between a surrender 
of neutral rights, coupled with economic disaster, and entrance into 
the war. 

ISOLATION 

The crude concept of isolation assumes that the United States 
should take no part in world affairs, and should seek to be eco- 
nomically self-sufficient, limiting its foreign trade to an absolute 
minimum and, if necessary, cutting it off entirely in order to avoid 
the danger of becoming involved in war. This is the negative 
aspect of isolationism. The positive aspect is the thesis that we can 
contribute most, not only to our own welfare but to that of the 
world, by concentrating our efforts on the creation of a prosperous 
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and stable civilization in this country, preserving our democracy 
and our peace. Why should we meddle in the affairs of foreign 
nations, where we cannot possibly be effective, as long as we have 
not learned how to manage our own? 

Comparatively few persons adhere to the extreme negative aspect 
of isolation. This is, for the most part, a straw man set up by advo- 
cates of collective security; it is easy to demolish by showing that the 
United States does depend to an important extent on foreign trade, 
especially in certain industries and occupations, and that it can hardly 
be prosperous or democratic in a world which is experiencing eco- 
nomic or pohtical disaster. It would be politically impractical to stop 
all foreign trade even in time of war; we would suffer too much dislo- 
cation; too much opposition would be aroused among exporting and 
importing industries. 

Complete isolation is as fantastic and unreaUstic in the existing 
world as collective security. This point need not be labored, in view 
of the excellent argument against it presented by Dr. Schuman. 

Yet partial or conditional isolation is distinctly possible. The 
economy of the United States can be more nearly self-contained 
than that of any other country in the world. The value of our foreign 
trade normally amounts to hardly more than 7 per cent of our total 
national income. We have no menacing military power on any 
frontier. No European or Asiatic coalition could possibly land on 
our shores and supply an invading army. We are in a position to 
exercise a much freer choice in the matter of foreign policy, of war 
and peace, than any other people. 

It is also true that the effect, not only on us but on the rest of the 
world, of what happens within our frontiers is enormous. We con- 
tributed largely to the disaster of 1929 by our economic instability. 
Our prestige, when we are successful at home, is impressive. The 
dangers threatening us, both socially and economically, are to an 
overwhelming extent internal. If we ever have Fascism, it will be of 
a native variety. It will result from the fact that we have not been 
able to conquer unemployment and insecurity, that we have not 
conserved our natural resources and have not been able to safeguard 
the psychological and physical health of our own people. If we do 
our own job well, we shall not only be immune from foreign reac- 
tionary influences, but we shall exert a wholesome influence abroad. 
We can exert a much better and wider influence in that way than by 
shaking our fists or engaging in mutual destruction. 
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IV. POUCY IN PEACE 



It now remains to suggest concrete lines of policy that will give 
expression to the will of the people, as nearly as possible, in terms of 
the present situation. 

As long as no general war breaks out, it is feasible to serve our 
major objectives in foreign poUcy at the same time. We can en- 
hance the general economic welfare, we can strengthen the forces 
of democracy abroad and discourage Fascists and aggressors. We 
can make the outbreak of war less Ukely. We can do all this without 
swallowing whole either collective security or isolation. And we can 
also prepare to become isolated enough, if a general war does break 
out, so that we shall have a real chance to stay out of it. These 
purposes may be accompUshed by the following measures. 

1. Extension of International Trade. The reciprocal trade treaties 
negotiated by Secretary Hull are an excellent means of removing 
some of the trade barriers, in the shape of high tariffs and embar- 
goes, erected after the last war and the great depression. They tend to 
reduce the economic damage wrought by exaggerated nationalism. A 
wider exchange of products promotes international prosperity and so 
tends to reUeve pressures which provoke Fascism and war. These 
treaties should be extended. 

In the existing world situation, such treaties have an important 
poUtical effect. In general, peace-seeking nations are glad to extend 
their foreign trade. But those which look forward to war usually 
strive to make themselves as Utde dependent as possible on imports. 
The doctrine of "autarchy" originated in the Fascist states. We can 
weaken the doctrine that exclusive nationahsm benefits those peoples 
who practice it by exemplifying the benefits of a freer trade. 
We may thus tempt them to abandon autarchy and preparation for 
aggressive war. Since autarchy represents economic weakness for 
every purpose except war, and lowers the standard of living of the 
nadon practicing it unless that nadon has ample natural resources, 
the poUcy of facilitating international trade strengthens democracies 
as against dictatorships. 

2. Cooperation in Exchange and Currency. Cooperation — such as 
now exists between the United States, Great Britain and France — 
to stabihze exchanges facilitates international trade, and helps to 
strengthen the economic resources of all nations concerned. It is, 
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moreover, a necessary counter-move to the exchange controls prac- 
ticed by the Fascist states. 

There is a continual danger that international speculators will 
attack weak currencies or promote flights of capital. It has been 
charged that movements of this kind have been stimulated for 
pohtical purposes. Financial weakness in a prospective victim of 
aggression, or in one of its alhes, offers a temptation to the possible 
aggressor. The knowledge that the strongest financial powers are 
prepared to stabiUze exchanges as far as possible is therefore a de- 
terrent to adventure. 

Cooperation of this kind is thoroughly practical in time of peace, 
is non-provocative and non-aggressive. It powerfully strengthens 
the forces working toward peace without the assumption of undue 
risk. 

3. Rational International Finance. International finance of a 
legitimate character is a necessary adjunct to normal international 
trade, but unsound financing may cause endless trouble or serve as 
the tool of financial imperiahsm. A rational policy in this respect 
would include: 

a) Writing off the books or otherwise finally adjusting the war 
debts. 

b) Prohibition of all loans to foreign governments or their sub- 
sidiaries, except for peace time productive purposes or for well- 
considered projects of currency stabilization. In effect, the Johnson 
law and the poor credit of most foreign governments now bar 
most foreign loans anyway. But we should be careful not to allow 
foreign loans to be offered in this country which are either directly 
or indirectly for war purposes or cannot be repaid. 

4. Support of Democratic Governments Faced by Fascist Re- 
bellion. The chief method of Fascist aggression against democracy 
at the moment is the fomenting of internal agitation and revolt in 
nations on which the Fascist countries have designs. We have seen 
this strategy operating in Spain, we now see it threatened in Czecho- 
slovakia and Mexico. Every such victory strengthens the Fascists 
for a possible general war, which they are not yet prepared to wage. 

Our pohcy, following the precedent set by Great Britain, has in 
Spain embargoed the export of arms and munitions to both sides. 
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This embargo in practice aids the Rebels, who receive ample as- 
sistance from Fascist interests. It should be reversed. We should 
allow constitutional governments to buy arms from us, while em- 
bargoing shipments to the rebels. 

The Spanish embargo policy was based on a special resolution 
passed by Congress at the request of the President. Subsequently, 
the Neutrality Act of 1937 was drafted to include discretionary 
power by the President to embargo arms shipments to both sides in 
civil wars. Passage of legislation reversing this policy, and allowing 
democratic governments fighting rebellion to buy arms from us on 
the "cash-and-carry" principle would not seriously endanger our 
peace. If the shipments were interfered with, neither the ships nor 
the goods would belong to Americans at the time of sinking or 
capture. Elimination from the Neutrality Act of the clause relating 
to civil wars would restrain Fascist aggression now, and would not 
hamper neutrality policy in the case of a general international war, 
for which the law was designed. 

5. Embargo on Scrap Steel. Scrap steel is an indispensable in- 
gredient in the manufacture of steel. The United States is the prin- 
cipal source of this material. The heavy armament programs of 
Japan, Germany and Italy have enormously increased our exports 
of scrap. To embargo it would restrict foreign armament, and would 
bear most heavily on the aggressive nations. An embargo would 
conserve the domestic supply for possible defense purposes. It would 
also help to reduce the high price of this material, which is a factor 
in the high price of steel. Its high price, in turn, restricts the revival 
of building and capital investment in this country. 

6. Embargo on Petroleum and Its Products to Nations at War. 
The United States is the principal source of petroleum, which is 
essential for modern warfare. Not one of the potential Fascist ag- 
gressors controls any considerable oil supply. If by agreement be- 
tween the main oil-producing nations we could establish an em- 
bargo on shipments of petroleum to nations at war, any important 
Fascist aggression would be rendered impossible. It may be objected 
that such an embargo would hamper the victims as well as the 
aggressors. It would not do so in a general world war, for in that 
case the probable opponents of Fascism would control ample oil 
suppUes of their own. In wars between single powers — such as that 
between Japan and China — it may be assumed that the advantage 
would lie with the victim if it were not for the highly mechanized 
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war machine of the aggressive power. Without oil this machine 
would soon break down. A possible exception is Czechoslovakia, 
but it is unlikely that a German-Czech war would occur without 
precipitating a general one. 

7. Building up Stoc\s of Essential Imports. There are a few ma- 
terials, essential to our economic life, which are not produced in this 
country in sufficient quantities, and for which satisfactory substi- 
tutes cannot be found. If the Federal Government bought stocks of 
these materials, to be held in reserve against possible war, we should 
be immune from serious injury through interference with our im- 
ports. Whether we intend to adopt war embargoes, or expect to 
participate in war ourselves, it would be well to have these reserves. 
It has been calculated that stocks of these twenty-six commodities, 
as listed by the War Department, sufficient to last us for two years, 
could be purchased for the relatively trifling sum of approximately 
$100,000,000. This investment would be prudent indeed. 

8. National Defense. Our army and navy should be adjusted to 
the needs of national defense, interpreted not in the sense of carry- 
ing on successful war anywhere in the world, but in the sense of 
making our shores and neighboring possessions impregnable. This 
is a feasible task, without engaging in an interminable and costly 
armament race, and without creating a naval establishment which 
would be regarded as a threat by Asiatic or European powers. 

9. Internal Advances. Finally, and most important of all, it is 
essential to conserve our own human and natural resources. This 
subject lies outside the scope of the present pamphlet, but it should 
never be forgotten that the nation with the most secure and happy 
people and the largest resources of raw materials, productive equip- 
ment and skill is most immune from Fascism in peace and best 
prepared for war. 



V. POLICY IN WAR 

Should a general war break out, the program proposed chiefly to 
deter its outbreak will become obsolete, and a new orientation will 
become immediately necessary. In peace time the major emphasis 
of the program recommended above was to broaden international 
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relations, discriminating only against actual or potential aggressors. 
In wartime the major objective should be to maintain immunity 
against war — or, if you like, a feasible amount of isolation — 
without crippling those belligerents for whom we feel most sym- 
pathy. In pursuit of this objective the following policies are to be 
recommended. 

I. Apply the Neutrality Act. The Neutrality Act of 1937, as it 
stands, furnishes an excellent basis for inmiimizing ourselves from 
those factors which, under the old neutrality policy, led us to enter 
the war in 1917. 

d) It stops the sale of arms, ammunition and implements of war 
to all belligerents, or to neutrals for transshipment. 
F) It makes illegal all loans or credits to belUgerents, except short- 
term credits for ordinary commercial purposes. 

c) It makes it illegal for American citizens to travel on belligerent 
ships, with certain necessary exceptions. 

d) It gives the President discretionary power to apply, as against 
belligerents, the cash-and<arry provision to exports of material 
not covered by the embargo on arms. If applied, this provision 
would require that the materials specified must be paid for in 
cash before leaving our ports, that Americans must not retain title 
to such materials and that these materials must not be carried in 
ships of American registry. 

These provisions go a long way to prevent the controversies over 
"neutral rights" which have caused so much trouble in the past. 
No American ship carrying American-owned munitions could be 
found by a raiding cruiser or submarine. If a belligerent merchant 
ship were sunk by an enemy, there would be no American citizens 
or American-owned munitions on it. If the cash-and-carry provi- 
sion were applied to war supplies other than munitions, the capture 
or destruction of such supplies en route would not involve any 
American interest, either in the ship or in the goods. Nor should 
we allow belligerents to build up big and embarrassing war debts 
in this country. 

But this Act does not apply a complete embargo on trade, or any- 
thing like it. It allows belligerents to buy all they can carry away 
and pay for in cash — except actual munitions. The bulk of our 
war trade in the last war was not in arms, which most important 
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European nations are well equipped to make. It was in foodstuffs, 
raw materials and manufactures useful both in war and peace. 
Indeed the question arises whether the Act does not allow the pur- 
chase of so much material by belligerents that an unwholesome war 
boom might be created. 

This is far from isolation as the term is usually understood. The 
Neutrality Act merely immunizes us from most of the possible 
controversy about "neutral rights." It does not stop all our foreign 
trade. It does not prevent a possible war boom. What else can or 
should be done.? 

2. Control Liquidation of Foreign Securities. If loans and credits 
are embargoed, the cash purchasing power of foreign nations in this 
country arises mainly from three sources. First, their exports to us, 
visible and invisible. Second, their shipments of gold. Third, the cash 
balances and the securities owned in this country by their nationals. 

It is not likely that exports from belligerents can be much if any 
enlarged during a war. Productive capacity in nations at war is 
mobilized for war purposes; there is relatively httle left for ordinary 
commerce. Tourist expenditures cease. 

Possible exports of gold from belligerents are strictly limited in 
amount; if enough were shipped to be embarrassing, we could 
easily restrict the imports. 

Bank balances in this country owned by foreigners, as well as 
short-term paper, can be quickly spent. Securities owned by foreign- 
ers can be taken over by the belligerent governments, sold, and the 
proceeds used for war purchases. If we wish to prevent an abnormal 
war boom, our problem is, after having applied the Neutrality Act, 
to limit the liquidation of these securities, and so to regulate the 
cash purchasing power of belligerents at the bottle-neck. 

Machinery for doing this could readily be devised and adminis- 
tered after the outbreak of war. All foreign-owned securities could 
be registered. Licenses or permits could be required for their sale. 
We could establish maximum sales quotas, so that the amount sold 
in any given month or year would not be larger than required to 
supply a predetermined amount of cash to the belligerent govern- 
ment. This amount could be so calculated as not to allow the pur- 
chase of more goods than were bought by the countries in question 
during normal years of peace time prosperity. 

The total amount of foreign-owned securities and balances in this 
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country varies slightly from time to time, but in 1936 it was over 
$7,600,000,000. The amount is considerably larger now. It would 
suffice, if rationed as above, to comfiensate for the decline in pur- 
chasing power arising from wartime restriction of exports to us, 
and so maintain a normal amount of exports from this country to 
belligerents for a war of two or three years' duration at least. 

3. Compensate for Internal Dislocations. While we might thus 
do a good deal to prevent the growth of an unmanageable war 
boom, there would still be dislocations in our economy due to shifts 
in the nature of demand from a peace to a war basis. The building 
industry, for instance, might suffer. Or there might be a tendency 
to agricultural over-expansion. It would be desirable to develop a 
program of measures familiar to us in past war experience, applied 
this time not for the purpose of prosecuting a war, but to maintain 
the most wholesome possible economic life in peace. Excess profits 
taxes applied to the war industries might be used to supply funds 
for relief of the industries depressed by war. Price controls might be 
developed to prevent injury to standards of living. Such controls 
need not be anywhere near as far-reaching and drastic as they would 
have to be if we were at war ourselves. They would be aimed as 
well at easing the inevitable post-war readjustments. 

4. Is This Aid to Aggressors? The objection is often made that 
the Neutrality Act is unsound because it applies to all belligerents 
equally, not distinguishing between aggressors and victims. In this 
connection it is interesting to see what nations would have the 
largest cash purchasing power here during a war. 

In the first place, those nations from which we normally receive 
the largest exports would be in a favorable position to buy from us 
during a war. Thus, the nations which had cooperated for peace by 
signing the reciprocal trade treaties would be better off than those 
that had not. Autarchic nations would be at a disadvantage. 

In the second place, not one of the potential Fascist aggressors 
can command much cash purchasing power in the way of invest- 
ments in this country. The lion's share of foreign-owned securities 
here belongs to citizens of Canada and the United Kingdom — at 
the end of 1934 it was 52.9 per cent. The Netherlands came next, 
with 16.3 per cent, followed by Switzerland, 8 per cent, and France, 
5.2 per cent. The rest of Europe had 5.4 per cent and the rest of the 
world 1 1.3 per cent. Since then the preponderance of the "democra- 
cies" in ownership of securities has increased. Those nations which 
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trade with us most freely naturally accumulate the largest invest- 
ments here. 

In addition, it must be remembered that the British and French 
fleets are, and probably will remain, dominant in the Atlantic. Also 
that none of the possible aggressors has an extensive merchant 
marine. 

The cash-and-carry policy is therefore the exact opposite of trade 
favoritism to the Fascist aggressors. Under this policy the Fascist 
countries could purchase relatively little from the United States. 
If Great Britain and Canada were involved in the war on the 
"democratic" side, the Neutrality Act would permit the weight 
of our economic influence to remain on that side. It would 
merely somewhat restrict the scope of our influence as compared 
with the last war, so that we should not be virtually compelled by 
economic forces to participate in the armed struggle. We could 
make up our minds on other grounds, knowing in the meantime 
that our non-participation in the conflict was not starving or crippling 
those nations toward which we are friendly. 



VI. CONCLUSION 



It will be seen that the policies here recommended cannot be de- 
scribed, defended or attacked by the use of simple slogans and 
formulas. They are not "collecdve security." They are not "isola- 
don." They constitute an attempt to use the economic resources of 
this country in peace time to strengthen peace and democracy, to 
weaken Fascist aggression, and to bolster American security, so far 
as that can be done without incurring an appreciable risk of be- 
coming involved in war. If and when a general war comes, they 
constitute an attempt to prevent our forced participation, while 
maintaining, within the limits of the possible, a sound domestic 
economy and body politic. Both kinds of attempts may fail; there is 
no certain remedy for the ills of war or peace. But both offer a 
chance for this country to express its own will in a planned and 
vigorous fashion, without being dragged at the heels of unforeseen 
circumstance, or badgered into unwanted courses by the action of 
others. 
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THE NATIONAL PEACE CONFERENCE is a clearing house of forty- 
two national organizations. The Conference seel^s to draw these organiza- 
tions together into a coherent and articulated group which is able to spea/{ 
with weight and authority for peace as questions arise a^ecting America's 
attitude in international problems. The President of the Conference is 
John Nevin Sayre, and the Director, Walter W . Van Kir\. The organiza- 
tions represented in the National Peace Conference are: 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 
AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
AMERICAN YOUTH CONGRESS 

CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE 

CATHOLIC ASSOCIATION FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE (CONSULTATIVE) 
CENTRAL CONFERENCE OF AMERICAN RABBIS 
CHURCH PEACE UNION 

COMMITTEE ON MILITARISM IN EDUCATION 

COUNCIL FOR SOCIAL ACTION OF THE CONGREGATIONAL AND CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 
COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME MISSIONS 

DEPARTMENT OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE AND GOODWILL OF THE FEDERAL 

COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL EDUCATION AND ACTION OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
FELLOV('SHIP OF RECONCILIATION 
FOREIGN MISSIONS CONFERENCE 
FOREIGN POLICY ASSOCIATION (CONSULTATIVE) 
friends' GENERAL CONFERENCE 

GENERAL CONFERENCE COMMISSION ON WORLD PEACE OF THE METHODIST 

EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEn's CLUBS 
INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ALTRUSA CLUBS 
INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY OF CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS ASSOCIATION 
NATIONAL BOARD OF THE Y.W.C.A. 

NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON THE CAUSE AND CURE OF WAR 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF FEDERATED CHURCH WOMEN 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN 
NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR PREVENTION OF WAR 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE Y.M.C.A. 

NATIONAL EXECUTIVE BOARD OF THE WOMAn's AUXILIARY, EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
NATIONAL FEDERATION OF BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL WOMEn's CLUBS 
NATIONAL FEDERATION OF TEMPLE SISTERHOODS 
NATIONAL STUDENT FEDERATION 

NATIONAL woman's CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION 
PUBLIC ACTION COMMITTEE 
UNITED STUDENT PEACE COMMITTEE 
UNITED SYNAGOGUE OF AMERICA 
WAR RESISTERS LEAGUE 

women's INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE FOR PEACE AND FREEDOM 

WORLD ALLIANCE FOR INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIP THROUGH THE CHURCHES 
WORLD PEACE FOUNDATION 
WORLD PEACEWAYS 
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